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that it was barely possible to compose a household for the Prince of
Wales. He adds:

Our occupations appear to be serious and our exercises entirely
Christian, for there is no mercy here for those who do not spend
half the day at their prayers or at any rate make a show of doing so.
Misfortunes suffered in common, which usually create a bond
between the sufferers, seem to have spread discord and bitterness
among us; the friendship we openly profess is often feeble; the
hatred and envy which we conceal is always sincere; and while we
make in public vows to our unity, we tear them in pieces by our
behaviour to each other individually. Innocent flirtation is frowned
upon; love-making there is and, though it is carefully concealed,
it suddenly bursts forth in some surprising adventure.1

He proceeds to relate a recent experience of his own, when wandering
in the grounds he had to take cover from an importunate widow "whose
husband had died of apoplexy in the service of the King", and who,
from morning till night, dressed in mourning, haunted the galleries of
the Castle and the garden paths in order to demand a pension.

In addition, the Jacobites at Saint-Germain reverted to the
absurdities of the exiled Royalists, and indulged in intrigues against
one another for sinecures and precariously paid posts.

But these were personal and superficial enmities, and were of no
account in comparison with the antagonisms which separated the
Jacobites in England, There, in addition to the cleavage between
Compounders and Non-Compounders, there was deep mutual distrust
and entire lack of agreement about the means to achieve their end. They
were scattered about the country in small groups, and the more prom-
inent among them were closely watched by the authorities; discussion
between groups was thus made very difficult, and it was not possible to
bring them together to concert an armed rising in James's interest. It is
significant that the Earl of Ailesbury, the wealthiest and (save Claren-
don) the most distinguished in rank of the Jacobites, and of whose
whole-hearted attachment to the Stuart cause there could no doubt,
refused to enter into any of the little conspiracies which occupied the
minds of men whose abilities he despised and who would be as likely
as not to betray him, though he held himself in readiness to risk his life
in a well-planned insurrection which gave hopes of success. This
disunion was recognised at Saint-Germain as a serious handicap to the
cause; in October 1689 Melfort wroterto James in Ireland:

1 The reference is, no doubt, among Bothers to a scandal in which James's
own daughter, the widowed Countess of Waldegrave, was involved.